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the malaise of culture —^ ^ 

About & year ago, a haudful ol young pohtgraduats 
aludeats of Lucknow University met m the Anthropology 
Laboratory to discues the poagibility of star ting an 
Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society for northern India. 

They were all students of anthropology and « ere deeply 
interested in the study of cultures. A plan was drawn up 
and the Society was born in obscurity. It held a numWr 
of meetings and symposia and gradually attracted notice 
till the meetings began to be well attended and eagerly 
awaited by those interested in the Society. 

The birth of a cultural society like the one of ours is 
an event of more than passing interest as the study of 
ethnology and ethnography which include folkcuUure 
as wall, has not yet received recognition m most of 
the Indian Universities and has not filtered into the 
curricula of University courses in northern India. A limp¬ 
ing attempt has been made at Lucknow by including 
anthropology as a part of the study of economics and 
sociology, a procedure which ou the face of it must be 
regarded as of doubtful eipediency. Yet science today 
owns no frontiers and the deeper we go into the details of a 
discipline, the more we are likely to find out its ramifica¬ 
tions which are vital to its existence and functiooing. Gone 
perhaps are the days when economics was regarded as the 
dismal science of wealth. It is today the science as well as 
the art of social life, of social welfare. The roots of om 
wants, of our wealth-get ting and wealth-spending habits 
must be sought in fhe traditional patterns of culture, in 
customs and mores of the people and a knowledge of the 
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latter is to be regarded as indiapenaable for a proper evalaa- 
tioD of (he role of economics ia social life, 

fa eiaimaing the economic organisation of many 
priimtiTfl societies and in assessing the function ol the 
various economic activities therein, we find how the economic 
motives represented in economic ‘ loresfor example, deter* 
mine economic behaviour and how traditional patterns of 
lifa^ sanction economic mores. The life long chain of 
reciprocity and mutuality of obligations displayed, for 
example, by the Melanesian society in the organisation and 
fimctioning of the ' kula ' system, the diTerse eustoma and 
practices, * folkways and mores' which define the limits of 
individual freedom and social lapses, the system of land 
tenure defined by the cdtural stage of particular social 
groups, the springs of social behaviour as for example, the 
entertainment of the guest at any part of the day or night 
among the north Atfierican Indians which make it a social 
eticjustte for them not to question the propriety or other¬ 
wise of appropriation by guests of the valuables belonging 
to the host, or the tacitly recognised obligation among 
some of the pclyandroua tribes of the cis-Himalayas to 
provide the comforts of a home and the sexual rights over 
their Own women to those of their guests .who may not 
have scruples in the matter, all tend lo show how the 
various cultural activities are inter-related and form elements 
of a smoothly functioning organisation, the efficiency of 
which determines the strength and survival of Eocial groups. 

The political life of a people, the various manifestations 
of political maladjuatment, the attitudes that we develop 
towards institutions indigenous and imported, the role of 
leadership and the qualities that are regarded as indis> 
pensable for it, their meaning and fulfilment are deeply 
rooted in the pattern of cultures the people own, so that a 
proper understanding of all these is necessary in the interest 
of cultural progress and cnltural dynamics. The tribal 
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organisationfl of raoet of tbo priaiitiTO trlboB in India 
ehow uuiniataknble Bigna of alien iofinence. Under the 
ancient Indian political ejetem or the Indo-Aryan Bjstem 
in Vedic times the primitive tribes were more or lesa free 
to lire their accostomed life in the foreete and hidden 
rccessea of bills, they were free to try their fudigenotiB 
patterns of control and government and pursue their crude 
and self-suSicient tribal economy as gleaners and collectors, 
hunters or shepherds. With the spread of the ‘plough’ 
coltivation possibly after the Indo-Aryan in vasiou of northern 
India, the conc^nering kinga contacted the aboriginal and 
semi-abOTtginal tribes by friendly OTertures even offering 
to marry the daughters of tribal chiefr, and their supporters 
became the wardens and forest guards, helpers and willing 
collaborators. The latter very of^en stood on equal status 
with the conquering hordes and were saved from being 
yoked to slavery or serfdom or from unequal compedtion 
with their richly endowed allies. 

The pattern of economic life that was worked out in 
13uddhist times, could absorb the various tribal groups into 
economic partnership, commensal or symbiotic, with their 
more advanced compatriots so that there was little disin¬ 
tegration cl tribal cnltures. Islam also dtd not interfere 
with tribal life or its cultural moorings, for the nrban oivUi- 
sation that it encouraged had no need for the aboriginal 
elements and when converts were made from them, the 
social Biatas conceded to them more than compensated for 
consequent detribalisatiou that was inevitable. It ie only 
the con tact B with European or quasi'European cultures 
which led to dlecomforts among the tribal people, even to 
depopulation in their ranks. Cultural contacts signify 
partial activity in relation to the total of which it is a part 
As Prof. Malinowski has said, ‘we do not bring civilisation 
as a whole to the natives* and the fragments that we do 
bring are die tor ted or blended to the process. It lb dne 
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to tKe Yragmental oontacte* maloriented in their aettiDg, 
aggravated in eome parte of India by unchecked missionary 
oSbrtB, that the primitive tribes have learnt to deapiso 
themsolveSj theii religion, and even their tribal systems. 
The general infinence of anch contacts has, however, been 
more or less selective, yet the extent of damage to the 
already dLsmtegFating social stractnre in tribal society has 
been aerioua and in some cases irreparable. We might 
illustrate this by concrete examples. 

The freedom of movement characteristic of tribal life 
which makes no distinction between the sexes has often 
landed the tribes into abysmal depths of misery and vice. 
The tribal latitude in eex life hits attracted cnuning and 
wicked aliens who have misused their economic statue to 
wreck hearths and homes. These probleme, however tragic, 
which the tribal elders were competent to face and decide 
on their merit are iuBlguificant compared with those brought 
about by the war. Contacts with the Indian army and the 
allied forces, the duration of which has been long enough to 
work permanent changes in the outlook and personality of 
the people both men and women, have shattered the sanctity 
of tribal life, also have shiflied the economic basis of tribal 
cultures &om one of aelf-sufficiencj to that of competition. 
The conservatism and inertia of tribal cultures have 
yielded to new and revolutionary attitudes to life and the 
moraKty of tribal life has sneered in consequence. 

In a recent tour of a district in Ohotanagpur which has 
provided ninety percent of Christiau converts in the province 
of Bihar, we saw how the distinction of language and cul¬ 
ture between the various tribes la being obliterate by cont¬ 
act b and how the tribal society is struggling hard to main¬ 
tain social order. Arid trees and meandering streams which 
harboured countlees clans are today humming with life. 
The primitive tribes who nestled in comfort in these parts 
have now come in oontact with men and machines and are 
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being forced out of their Beclueiou. The con sequence of thie 
economic trauBition in the tribal areas is not difficult to 
foresee. In all parts of Chcuanagpur female labour is 
abundant. The womenfolk go to work for the family wJiile 
men idle at houie. The free and unfettered life *of the 
women has encouraged them to seek various jobs which the 
ubiquitous contractors have in plenty. Those with eonie 
scbooling in Mission schools are being recruited for clerical 
jobs in tbe towns. The village dormitory so long provided 
a centre for tribal scbooling. The captain of the dormitory 
was an influential person who looked after the morals of the 
boys, and girls of the village were looked afier by an elderly 
duenna who usually shared the same roof as the girls, Les- 
sona in tribal etiquette, in cooperation, economic pursuits, in 
sei matters were all imparted in the dormitory and resi¬ 
dence in it for a period used to equip the youth of both sexes 
with all the knowledge necessary tor a sucoessful domestic 
life. The compulsory affiliation of all tribal girls and boys 
to the village dormitory indirectly put a stop to clandestine 
or open intrigues with people of alien castes and creed and 
tribal endogamy was considerei a sacred obligation by the 
tribal youth. 

The need for labour under new conditions has dis^ 
integrated many of the indigenous institutions of tribal 
cnltuies and the donoitories and the tribal elders no longer 
prove effective in controlling the movements of the tribal 
yontL Declared an old patriarch of a village, ‘our girls 
are gone, they do not return home at night and the boys 
pine for them'. ‘Do not worry father’ said a young maiden 
in my presence, ‘I shall fetch you clothes and sweets but do 
not be peevish’ and she touched the cheeks of her aged 
father asking him not to bandy words; “nol no! muml'’ 
beckoned she in the fashion of a skilled society girl. Mo¬ 
thers wait for their daughters’ return for days and weeks 
often, and no news of them can bo had. One day a lorry stops 
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by the way side, girls get down giggling, enter their home 
with sweets and trinkets and money which silence criticism. 

Premarital Uceuee was bo long confi^ned to the tribe 
and when a girl misbehaved she was married to the youog^ 
man responsible or to some other young man of the tribe 
for consideration. But today, children are being born in 
hospitals, cared for by philanthropic agencies and the girls 
need not learn to behave. The tribal traditions, customs 
and practices, festivals and ceremonies all have lost their urge 
and sanctity. It is therelore not surprising to find batches 
of young boys and girls daily lining up the railway tracks, 
singing ‘ Humpty Dumpty of his great fall and how, all 
the King's men and all the King’s hortoB could not pat 
Hnmpty together again, longer do we hear the hymns 
and songs in praise of the rain god which boys and girls 
nsnally saug during the summer aud invoked him 
to shower his blessitigs on the sun parched fields or to 
pour water into their tanka aud welie. No longer is it 
customary for the householder to sprinkle water on nude 
children as a magical device to bring down rains, a sight 
even today familiar in many parts of northern India, 

The changes that have occured among tiibes of the 
north eastern frontier of India, are said to bo duo 
to the activities of the Ohristtan missions. While this 
is largely tme, we find in most of the villages during 
tho last few years, a transfer of inflnence has taken 
place from the tribal village authority to a new class 
of people whose status and influence are directly due 
to their adoption of money economy in place ol a moneyless 
system. Elsewhere 1 have meationed about the efiucts 
a shift from a moneyless economy to a money dorni^ 
nated one, (A Tribe in Transition, Longmans 1937), 
and how uibal authority is shifting from the heredi¬ 
tary headman to those with money they have acquired 
either by sabstituting a money crop for a food crop or by 
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acqairiogit in mining centres or in factor tee where they have 
been indttced Lo work in the off season or bare been attracted 
by higher wages. A new social authority has arisen in tribal 
villages whose contacts with the outside world and the 
caeheamings which they hare eared to spend among their 
own people hare raised them in the estimation of their 
o wn kith and kin and they find their ad rice much sought 
after and their opinions greatly valued. Jlefore the war 
casual labourers and plantation coolies, particniarlj their 
leaders used to come with a limited amount of money they 
could save while serving outside, and spent the amount 
withm the period of their leave and as soon they ran short 
of cash they bit their tillage and migrated to their place 
of work. These no doubt brought with them some new 
ideafl of material comforts and advanced outlook but they 
could not have any enduring ioflueutie on the people. 
The war haa poured untold wealth in tribal areas^ parti¬ 
cularly in the frontier villages through inflation and high 
prices and the cash reward for labour done in war work. 
The result of contacts with a quasi-European culture among 
the hill tribes of Assam was poignantly described by Prof. 
J, H. Hutton in a recent address before the fioyal Anthro¬ 
pological Institute, London (iSio). “1 hare before me as 
I speak", writes Prof. Hutton “a pink and white folding 
card embeilished with an embossed butter fly and prmted 
in gold anuouacing that Mrs. Minntjli ea neatly requests 
the pleasure of the presence of A, B. at the wt^dding of her 
second daughter at the La^ami Church at 2 p.m. on Saturday 
the 34th July, 19and thereafter at a reception at the 
residence of the bride and tbe bridegroom. To one who 
knows the vllJage of Lazami with its collection of thatched 
huts of bamboo wattle iunoceut of any water supply other 
than the village spring or of any form of sanitation other 
than that provided by the village pigs, there is something 
more than faintly incongruous about this rather pretentious 
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gold printod invitation, bnt it is significant of the times and 
of the changes that have been taking place, however we 
dislike them in these remote hill areas”. Such changes are 
becoming symptomatic of tribal life everywhere. 

Wherever missionary influence has been long and 
durable Christian ideas have disintegrated tribal life and 
destroyed tribal values. Writing about the African people, 
Graham and Pid ding ton referred to the marital code among 
the African people. The marked increase, for example, of 
sexual immoraHty and premarital pregnancy under Euro¬ 
pean influence they trace to various factors. ‘The general 
breakdown of tribal codes, and particularly the decay of 
initiation ceremonies, has led to a weakening in moral 
attitnde towards premarital pregnancy, reflected in the 
abandonment of infanticide previously connected with it 
and of the songs of mockery which discouraged premarital 
intercourse; school education has produced emancipation 
from tribal tradition among ihe younger generation; attacks 
on polygamy by the Dutch Reformed Church aud the impo¬ 
sition of a Government tax on polygamists has led 
directly to coucubiuage; the absence of large number of 
adult males at European centres of employment has pro* 
dneed a surplus of women, aud native desire to maintain 
population, correlated with the ideal of Raising up 
seed^ makes this a situation oonducive to immorality, the 
need tor utilising the child beariug potentialities of the 
women is even cited as justification by Ohnreh members who 
eurreptinously keep couenbmes, marriage tends to be less by 
parental arrangement correlated with the payment of 
brideprice and more by conrtship, consequently parents 
have lost interest in and control over the morals of their 
chUdren'’ (Anthrop. Museum, Aberdeen, pamphlet) 

What has happened in Africa is not peculiar to that 
country alone. The depth of demoralisation that one finds in 
tribal society to-day is at once a pointer and warniiig of 
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whsit a policy of hissez faire with regard to tribal society 
in India has resulted into. So far as tha Kagas are (Un¬ 
earned, w6 are told by the Govammeut of the country that 
everything the Nagas have lost as a reenlt of the recent 
warfarOi will be restored to them iu recognition of the 
service the Naga^ have rendered in the cause of the 
country’s safety. These include rebuilding of their housee 
(in one district, 12000 houses were destroyed by Japanese 
action) compensation for their loss of crops and similar 
measarcB for economic rehabilitation. But mere economic 
rehabilitation which was considered enough in earlier 
times, would not solve the problem of the Nagae or of 
any other aboriginal tribe. What is needed today is a 
planned social economy for the tribal people in which 
purposeful attacks on the various cultural fronts must be 
organised, of course with tha acqnieecence of tribal societies, 
BO that the tribal people may feel themselves as part of the 
greater culture represented by the castes, eiterior and 
interior. A philosophy of segregation of tribal society has 
been advanced by some people which if conceded, will 
perpetuate tribal discomforts, agrestic seirfdom and shame¬ 
less exploitation of tribal life and labour. 

While such is the case with the general cultural life in 
tribal society today, it is no wonder that a complete reorienta¬ 
tion of outlook has taken place with respect to the folk 
aspects of their culture Folk-songs, folk-art, folk-waja 
and mores represent in some form the mechanism of cultural 
controL Every society finds sauctiou for its social activi¬ 
ties, ceremonies and festivals in a rich store of folk-songs, 
folk-lores and in proverbs and myths which channel tribal 
education according to the pattern of the scjciety coa(^rDed. 
The spontaneous submission to established code of conduct 
in tribal society rules out individual aberracious ao much so 
that some anthropologists find the primitive man even 
slavish in his compliance with the tribal code of behaviour, 
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yet it hag con&erTed tribal values and has helped survival of 
tribes who otherwise would have been swept oflf their feet 
by contacts and clash of cultures. What more ia necessary, 
for example, to preserve social order and prevent mcestuous 
relations between blood relatione than the following song 
sung in the fields and foresis of Chattisgarh collected by 
Prof. 8. C. Dube of Hislop College, Nagpur^ whose rich 
collection of folk songs we are publishing in the second 
volume of the present series. 

‘An ugly wretch was he ttbe father) 

And she a handsome maiden (the daughter) 

The two Eved alone, 

The old man cast hla lustful eyes on her 
And when the fiery finger touched him, 

He caught her breast, and body and youth 
They lived secretly, and then openly they lived 
As man and woman, as wife and husband. 

For sometime it was calm. 

But then came the great rains, the thunder 

and storm 


Then suddenly the rains slopped, 

The whole year was dry 
The Duhi faded 
Animals left the forest 
No fish was there tu the ponds aud pools 
Eidible roots too were scarce 
One siu of the old wretch and the lusty girl 
And such was the penalty. 

Agaio how the solicitude of the tribal society is ex- 
pressed in the,following Bong'sang by the Hoa of Holhan: 
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Our vesEel is of gold 
Oar Teasel is of allyer 
Sister, dear! do not £Ll it 
With yonder muddy water. 

There are over thirty miUioa priaiitlTa tribeia ia 
India. There are about fifty milliou ‘ecbeduled’ 'baek' 
ward', ‘deproified’, ‘exterior’ castes some of wbom have had 
tribal origin. We hnre not yet done justice to the scheduled 
castes but they are promising to be sufficiently vocal to 
reoatve greater coasidaration even if the redress they claim 
be confined to the political field. The thirty million pri' 
mitive tribes are scattered over hillB and forests, and their 
isolation and remoteness from one another have preolnded 
any possibility of organisation or united action by them. 
Many even do not know bow they live, and what their dis* 
comforts are. In many parts of Oceania, the primitive tribes 
are fast dying out. The native races in Africa and America 
are not faring better and depopulation in their ranks hai 
assumed serious proportions Tbi tribal population in 
India has not thinned ont as in other parts but there baa 
been considerable detribalisatiou among them. Along with 
the detribalisation that is in process, the rich cultural 
heritage of the people is also disappearing, and it is high 
time that we take to stndy the cnlturea of these tribes and 
through snch studies help them to survive. The criminal 
tribes who number more than two million sonls and scatter* 
ed all over northern India are fine specimens of humanity, 
their courage-, strength and resonrcerulness, their tribal or* 
ganisatioD, particularly the efficient P^ndtayai system and 
the schemes of crime insoraDoe that they have worked ont, 
mention of which has already been made in an earlier publi¬ 
cation (Fortunes of Primitive Tribes 1945) are worth care¬ 
ful research and handling. It is only through meticnlons 
research in crime culture that we can understand these tribes 
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and can wean them away from crime,, and ihne remoTe a 
blot on onr culture. Kowhere has crime been proved to bo 
hereditary and in absence of any knowledge we have 
branded two million people aa criminalB, birth determining 
their a£5.1iatioa to crime and even their criminal 
atatna. 

Lord Raglan once said that ‘ we cannot become civilised 
nnlesa ^e are all dviliaed/ 1 think thia applioB more to 
India than anywhere else. With ninety million primitive 
and backward tribes and casteat we cannot be called‘civilised' 
and the time has come when we shonld know more abont 
these people^ understand them, and help to raise them from 
the stagnation and sqnalor in which for centnries they have 
beau mired 

When we look into the volamo of literature on 
these tribes and castes we find that the contribution of 
Indian writers is monstrously small, most of the work has 
been done by European scholars, by the administrative offi¬ 
cers and misiiionariea. Yet the wants of a district magis- 
trate or of a missionary cannot be the same as those 
of a sciendst. The handicap of a foreigner who has to work 
thronghinterpretorais obvious as we have learnt with regret 
in the writings of a Dubois, a Mifis Mayo or of a Beverley 
Nichols. B^des, lack of direct contact with primitive and 
backward people on the part of European authors has often 
led toinaocnrate statements, or partial appraisement of tribal 
problems. That is how some of these anthora have presen¬ 
ted priimtive cultures in colourful garb, emphasising pecu¬ 
liar customs and practices often divorced from theii contests, 
or even exaggerating some aspect of lifo like sex to attracts 
particular type of custom, profusely illustrsting with nude 
pictures. The disservice that has been done to the tribes, by 
pnrpoBsfiil exposure of partial or half truths abont tribal life in 
India, in the name of science sometimes, can not be fully mea¬ 
sured today as the voiceless millions who have been wronged 
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do not even know what has been written abont them. Indian 
atndents of anthropology mnat not forget their responsibility 
in the matter. Only a scieuiihc study of primitive cultures 
will equip them with the neceseary knowledge to tackle 
probleme of cultural rehabilitation. While this is painfully 
true of some writers, it cannot be said about many. 
The life long efforts of scholars like Prof. J. H. Hutton and 
J P MiIIb, who knew the people they wrote about, who 
spoke the dialects of those whom they described, have 
resulted in a number of first class monographs on the tribes 
of Assam which are worthy of the highest praise and 
Indian anthropologists would profit by emnlating their 
examples. What is needed is a scientific attitude in the 
investigator which will transcend bias and prejudices 
and make such descriptions of tribal life and culture free from 
sensationalism on the one hand and opportunism on the 
other. It is, 1 think, by scientific evaluation of primitive 
and backward cultures that we can help the socal groups 
as well as those in whose hands has devolved the power 
to do good to them. 

The need therefore of studying the customs and prao*^ 
ticesof the 90 million ladiaus if not of all communities, 
cannot be too highly exaggerated, and the folkcuiture 
-series is planned to put before the intelligent public, the 
results of such efforts. It is impossible for a society like 
oms to finance such enquiries but our aim is to do so, 
and any encouragement in this venture from the admin¬ 
istration or from the public will be welcome. 

I should not end this note without recording our grate¬ 
ful thanks to TMr L M, Sen, Principal, Government School 
of Arte and Grafts, Lucknow, who has taken a keen interest 
in the pablication and has contributed the rich Uao cuts 
which have certainly added colour to the volume. Our 
thanks are also due to all those who have euoouraged us 
in our venture some of whom have later on pined as office 
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bearerB of the Society, Oar Aaaistant Saeretary, Mr . D. P. 
Bahogana deaerves all the honoata for the fnnctioDiDg 
of the Society Wo iavite suggaationo, help, oontributiona 
and com iTjQDicat ions from oar readers and friends, which 
we ahaU appreciate and acknowledge, 

Ludcnoiet Univer^iiy D. N, Majnmdar, 

Ztucjrnoic 









INDIAN FOLKLORE 

By Sir Siiaram 


A Datlon lives to the cottages sed net ia maDBions. 
This is so not only becanee of the huge mass of persona 
living in the former as contrasted wiih the few living in the 
latter, btii it is also due to the unsophisticated nature of the 
former, not corrupted or influenced by the soealied moder¬ 
nism. It is therefore in the folk-lore, that is in songs and 
stories that are current among the masses living in the 
countryside or the socalled slums of towns that we generally 
find an e;Eprsssioii of their genius, their desires, their 
aspirations, their emotions and their thoughts. 

The struggle for existence is daily becoming more and 
more acute and the Western impact on life is getting more 
and more violent. It is feared that we may lose in this 
struggle some of the sweetest and noblest of our folklore. 
Every nation with a history and a tradition behind it has its 
own characteristic folk-lore, India has her folklore pre¬ 
vailing In the different parts of the country. They are good 
clues to the costoms prevailing in that side or In that parti¬ 
cular sect or oommimity. Those who migrate from one 
part of the country to another carry their own folklore with 
them', their own music, their own dances, tbeir own stories 
etc. It is very instructive to move among them. Those 
who do BO derive both benefit and pleasare and are amply 
repaid for the pains taken by them. 

Unfortunately, these folklores are recorded nowhere and 
I am afraid that much of these have already been lost. Some 
good men, it is tme, have done their bit in the direction of 
recording them and preserving them, but theirs is only au 
individual efiort. An organised effort is called for urgently. 

It is human to break into a song or something rhy¬ 
thmical when one has to relievo the burden of one’s life or to 
lighten the effect of hard work. While visitiDg a jail some 
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tilde ago, I was £Iled irith a aoct of rapture at some 
melody proceeding from a loDg term prisoder making a 
carpet. He and one of his asaiataute were adjneting vaiioni 
ooloure at varioue places and this prisoner gave hia instrnc* 
tionsio his assistants in sweet, musical formula accompanied 
by his own moTementa, A farmer drawing water from 
the wells early in the morning, a sweeper sweeping the 
streets on an early, chilly morning when others are cosy in 
their beds, labourers lifting a heavy weight,pass their time to 
the accompaniment of songe appropriate to the occasiotia' 
and at times pregnant with thoughts. Women who gather for 
taking water at a common well use the place not only as a 
sort of a club for spinning out stories but at times indulge 
in soft music. People going to fairs, specially women, fill 
the air with their devotional songs or songs baaed on my¬ 
thology. On the occasion of child-^birth, marriage and in 
fact, on all festive occasions you hear sweet sonorous songs. 
Our women are the beat to preserve and to conserve. 
Here are a few lines sang on the occasion of the wedding of 
of a girl. 

(2) " gi T ^ ^ ^ §5^1 ^ 

(1) The aaiemblage of women is wishing for the 
maiden a long and happy married life like her elders’. She 
is supposed to be sowing and the elders irrigating in the 
fields of matrimony and vice-versa. 

(2) May my darling have with her husband a long 
and happy life. May she bathe in milk and prosper with 
her husband in posterity. 

Again, a maiden to be married is asked to say what sort 
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of hosband she voold want and what sort of relations m bar 
fbtnra Eoarried life and she saje. 

^ ffinf ^ ^?R 

^iRT Trar 

§ ^ it ^ I 

She asks for a hneband like Bama, the huaband'a jonnger 
brother like Lax man, the father-indaw like Daehratha and 
mather-in4aw like Kanahalja and she aeka for the magni¬ 
ficence of Ayodhja. A commeDt on thie ie euperfioouB. 
How aweet, how genuine and how emotional—all baaed on 
the genine and tradition of the race. 

When a woman, younger in relation, salntes a woman 
who is oenior to her, the former falls to the feet of the 
latter, called Just hear the blessings given by 

the senior on the occaBiont ^ gsPnr, ^ ^ 

(May your husband live a long life, may you have good 
eons of char an ter and may they bo seven in number). 
When an unmarried boy ealntes an elderly lady, what is the 
blessing he gets ? ‘ (May 

yon live long and may yon be prosperons enough to marry 
a rich girl. I am tempted to qnote a few lines of three 
such songs, trne to life as they are. Some of them describe 
the peculiarity of tho twelve months of the year and are 
willed the * fK? itlST ’ \ 

(1) 51^ wvn R*MT, tit'31'1 ftw 3®BRl 

Martial drums have started beating with the com¬ 
mencement of Savan. How can I get on without my 
husband. 

(S) ^ 5*15 gw ^ % 

Why, 0 toad, this hostility with me : let me sleep in 
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psace, jour path is vride enough. 

(3i ^ ^^Tk:, 5ff ^ 

^ ^ cfHT 1^:^ 

g*5^ 

(Dhrura’s mother is oomplaiDiug againet hia atop-mother; 
he is said to hare beea provoked to go iu exile bj tlie taunt 
of the atep'mother, thus causiog grief to the people and the 
real mother). 

1 have had the occasion to bear some' storiea inspiring 
devotion or atirrlng heroism — atorlee n'hich even when 
reproduced in a book form will not lose their eminence 
and value. I refrain from giving these but I should like to 
end, as all life does, with a few notes of moiirnfnl ditty 
which ia both sober and sombre. Some of the words in this 
are changed according to the age and sex of the deceased 
or according as he or she has died married or unmarried 
with or without issues and according to the relationship of 
the mourner to the one who has been called away. For 
example, here are the words. 

^/irf ^ if gwi ^ 

It maj be said that I am a bit crazy. But I feel rather 
strongly, being somewhat of an antiquarian. Along with 
the collection of folklore the few cheap prescriptions used 
effectively by elderly among ns in ordinary ailments or as 
ffrst-aid should be preserved. They suit the pockets of the 
people and come very handy in the absence of medical 
relief. 





SANTAL MARRIAGE SONGS 

By W, G. Archer 
1 

Orow^ why are jod calling 

Why are yon motiraing from the tree ? 

CroW} you are calliog for a dead one 

Ton are wailing 

Weeping for the dead. 

n • 

Ja^ do uot play the violm in our courtyard 
Do not twang the mandolin 
My father and mother 
Are darning horneta 
Uy brotbera 

Are hornets like a flame. 

HI 

It was yon who said 

We shall make money if we marry 

But if my girl had stayed 

We would have badonr leaves for curry, 

IV 


Too are a drummer 
I am a dancer 

Do not play your drum too well 
Your mother and father 
Are standing by 
Your jnri 

Is watching from a window. 
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Santal Mttrnage Songi 
V 


On the benk ot the riTer 

The covrherde flaunt their clothee 

I saw their long dbotiee 

And my pitcher slipped and broke. 

VI 


I am on this side 
Yon are over the river 
Yon flatter jour eyebrows at me 
Had there been words between ns 
I might have smiled at yon. 

VU 

Oirl yon went for water in the morning 

But the noon came 

The afternoon dragged on 

Below the pond 

Under the leaves of Iotas 

Milk tree 

1 was resting and forgot 

vm 

Oh yoo teacher girl 

How far are yon going 

Under the three tamarinds 

The two bar trees 

The white mountain is shronded 

1 will spread a handkerchief 

And read a book. 

IX 

We were friends of one stool 
We were 'one chair lovers' 
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Eut our loTo was only earo 
Take up our lore 
Wrap it in this letter 
And float it alowly dowa. 

X 


Leaning by the eares 
Why do yon weep ? 

Our lore haa altered 
Oh, do not cry 
Saying my name 
Again and again 

XI 

0 my flower 
They are taking you 
To an upper country 
They are bearing yon away 
To a lower land 

Flower I shall Derer 
See you again 

Ent our eyes 

Will meet in a mirror. 

XII 

Girl, come and take your food 
Your marriage time hu oome ' 
From long ago 1 aeked 
Which inend was in the cowshed 
Aud father, father 
I did not agree 

xni 

1 am mounting the basket 
and you stand with a tad heart 
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Come dowD 

If you haTo any love or pity , 

XIV 

Slim as the mountain grass 1 grew 
But as I grew 
T loft behind my joy* 

XV 

The mustard in the field 
Was scattered and came up 
The grass sprouted 
But my lover never grew, 

XVI 

In our courtyard 
Is a sweet tamarind 
Its branohes are large 
Its flowera are white and red 
Its fruita bang in clusters. 

xvn 


To eat figs 

You took me to a strange foreet 
We have eaten figs 
We have come back 
I could not think 
You would not keep me,^ 


1, Oftlle(it«d in the Santftl Fuganae, Blhu Hie Driginiilf u« 
printed *9 »«■. 1111.17141739. iTBS, im, t7S4. IIW. llM, ISOf?. IfllO, 1S3S 
SOOT, 20ti, 2003 2L^ 2337 aiid 2351 in G.G, aonn utd W. O, Areber 
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THE FOLK-SONGS OF DANGI BHILS 

D. P. fChanapurkar 

To the north-e^st of Eombayi io the eouthern portion of 
Qajarat, lies tbe wild, and hilly tract, called Dangs. Dangs 
contains fourteen petty States, Thirteen of them belong 
to lihiJ Obiefs. According to Wileon, the auolbor of 
'Aboriginal Tribes of Bombay Preflidency’, the most savage 
of the Dhil clans are Dangis, the Bhillas of Dang. ’ He 
is supported by Capt Grabam, in his booklet called, 'The 
Bheel tribes of Khandeeh.' Gapt. Grabam refers to Dangi 
Bhils as the most uncivilised of all the wild tribes. * But 
these savage and uncivilised Dangi Bhils represent the uu- 
adnlterated race, according to H, B, Bowney, ^ 

Like all the present aboriginal races of the world, Dangi 
Btuls have not escaped from the inhuence of civilisatioa. 
Yet, like their old ancestors, they are fond of dancing and 
singing. They spend most of the moon-lit nights, dancing 
to the tune of ‘Kahali' and Tor.’ Women take part with 
meD, and it is a grand sight to see them dance, keeping 
tune to the music with a double shuffle, bending backwards 
and forwards, wheeling round the players in an irregular 
circle. Kezt to the music of dancing stands the music of 
songs in the esteem of the Bhils. Generally it is left to 
women to sing most of the songs. But on particular occae* 
ions like ‘Tbakarja* dance, the men resort to singing songs 
to their hearts' content, 

BhU women display not only delight, but also pride in 
singing songs at the time of marriage. Besides marriage 
occasions, they spend their leisure time by singing aloud to 
their eager companions and by bumming tunes while alone. 

L 'WI^Iwd: The AlorigiDil TribMOI Bomtajf PTMjdwoj. P.3S 
2. Capt. Onham: Th« Bheel Tribes of Jihimdesh e. B 
& Hp SLQwui^y, Tbd Wldd Tiilw ludiih F. 'M 
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The Folksongs of Dajigi Bh%U 

Mofit of the marriage eonge refer to the brtde, the bride* 
groom and their reiativee* Some express the asptratione of 
the bridei to hare certain types of oroamente, Bat all these 
songs are not without sense of hnmonr. At tiroes, especially 
when referring to Government officials, the sougB display 
cODSciotis sarcasin. 

Besides the alluring sonnds oi refrains and words, the 
songs tranaport the hearer to the situation described therein. 
The bearer ia not only made to feel it, but is made an 
eye* witness to it, so realistic is the air of the songs. 
Besides these light songs, there are serious songs, lite 
ballads. These ballads describe the acts of valonr ofBhil 
ont-laws of former times. They are snUg with ardent 
fervour and zeal, the bearers listening to these deeds of 
gbry with rapt attention. 

Below are given a few specimen songs, which are 
cnirent among the Bhits of Dangs: 

Do beat the drum 

Let somebody beat the drum 

Tie the rupee of queen to your cloth 

We shall walk a couple of miles 

We shall wed the daughter of big men 

Best the drum 

Let some body beat the drum 
In the house of Ambadya' the ^ipeil tree makes a 
rustling noise 

Qo and tell your parents to build a bungalow 
Whom does it become? It becomes officers. 

In the house of Ambadya the jnjjcf tree makes a 
rustling uoiae 

Tell the younger sister to move np, 

Whom does it become? It becomes chiefs. 


L 'Asbfid^’ Si lli« clxa-'iijuiie cf a fiinjly. 
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In the house of Amhadja, the yipol tree makee m 
matling noise 

Tell the royal chief to decorate the totrn 
Whom does it become? It becomes big officials 
In the house of Ambadja the jn'jso? tree makes a 
rustling noise 

Tell the chief to get ready *Kalmli’ dute 
Whom does it become? It becomes rich persons 
In the house of Ambadya, the tree makes a 

rustling noise 

(Bride’s party) *‘Wbj is there not a car in hie house?" 
(Bridegroom’s party) ‘There was a car but he got 
tired^of it" 

(Bride’s party) “Why is there no horse’^ in his house? 
(Bridegroom’s party) *There was a horse, a sepoy 
with impudence took it away> 

The above song refers to the marriage time. In the first, 
part, we find processioniets starting for the bride’s place to 
the accompaniment of drum. In the second, there is 
description of the royal reception, which the party aspires for. 
But the party is sarcastically informed that such reception 
is meant for big persons only. The third part is a dialogue 
and the bridegroom’s party explain the causes of tbeir poor 
condition. The last line throws an indirect taunt to the 
high’-handedness of petty officiala 

Oh, king Somanaaing ^ 

Your throne is of gold 

Oh, it is ot gold 

Your speech is silvery 

Oh, it is silvery 

Ob, JPipat tree 

Your leaves appear golden 

Oh King Candraaing^ 

It of pretent Bftog dbiefj. 
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Youc fhroneia of gold 

Oh, it ie of gold 

Your epeecli is silvery 

Ob, it IB silvery 

Ob, Ptpal tree 

YoTir leaves appear golden 

Ob, King Saheba^ 

Your throne is golden 
Ob, it ia golden 
Your speech is silvery 
Oh, it is silvery 
Ob, Pifioil tree, 

Your leaves appear golden ^ 

Oh, King Anandarao' 

Your throne is of gold, 

Oh, it is of gold 
Your speech is silvery, 

Oh, it is silvery 
Oh, Pifial tree 
Your leaves appear golden 
Oh, King Harasitig’ 

Your throne is of gold, 

Oh, it is of gold 
Your speech is silvery 
Oh, it is silvery 

Oh Pipalt your leaves are golden. 

(») 

Whose abode is ‘Zavada^' division? 
'Zavada* division is Nakedar's^ abode 
Whose abode is ‘Vagbai’* division? 
*Vagbai’ division is Divan’s^ abode 
Whose abode ia *Pipri' division? 

Tbe#fl tli« Dnmci of present Chiefs of Dftngfl 
2 . Theae are the of alvliioiia in 

a, Tax-Bollector, 
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*Pipri' divisioD 10 abode of ^Bbrigurao*' 
Whose abode ia *Ahava‘ diTfsioti? 

(3) 

‘Ahava' diyision is *Sahebs'* abode 

The leases of tamarind r os tie 

The leaves of tamarind rustle 

And breeze blows fcO'tn the leaves 

Breeze flows from the hanging roots 

Breeze ocines from the corD*ear 

The leave® of tamarind rustle 

The leaves of tamarind rustle 

To whom does the lofty bungalow belong? 

' (4) 

It belongs to 'Sahiba''' 

Your cap, Oh 1 Sahiba 
I 0 carried away by the wind 
Near the mouth of the hills 
There grows a tbicket of bamboo 
Ob, where lie® the are? 

The aze ties at the smith. 

Where lies the tiger? 

The Sahiba has shot the tiger. 
tSl 

BuDd a bnngalo w, 

Oh, Bspoy, build a bungalow for me 
Make windows, 

Oh, sepoy, make windows for me 
Make a passage for dr, 

Ob, sepoy, make a passage for iiir 
Place a chair, 

Oh, eepoy, place a chair for me 
Bring a saucer, 

Oh, eepoy 1 bring a eaucer for me 
Bring a niirror, 

4. AwfitaBt PolUtnl 
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Oh, sepoy I Bring a mirror for me 
Let me see face (in the mirror) 

Oh, sepoy, let me see my face. 

( 6 ) 

Patil has gone to ofhce 
Re has gone to office 
Tacomee the goTeromeat servant 
He turns arrogant and abusiTe 
He demands a fov] {mmediatel; 

My husband is not at home 
Be is at 'Abava’ office 
In c»mea the officer, 

He demands the ration immediately. 

My wife is not at home. 

In the above six songs, the first deals with the 
chiefs of Dangs and they are praised therein. The next 
song informs us about the dirisiocs in Dangs and the im¬ 
portant personages, whose head-quarters are in that divisioD* 
The third song describeB the fresh cool breezes bio wing from 
a tamarind tree and its neighbourhood. The onomatopoetic 
words, denoting the rustling of the leaves and the description 
of the scene in few words, gives picture of the forest 
trees and meadows. The fourth song has an undercurrent 
of humour. It depicts the *Bura sahib,' living in a big bnn- 
galow going for a hunt. The wind blowa away hb hat and 
he becomes an object at laughter. Besides hini, the guide 
is also not spared. The guide begins bb search for axe 
at the last moment and obtains it, when the tiger has already 
been shot by the sahiba. The fifth song depicts a big 
officbl ordering hb peon. He is held out as a laugluDg 
stock, when he asks for a mirror to see hb face. Thb and 
the last song are accurate observations of Government 
officials and their subordinates. The fifth describee the 
attitude of the officer towards his subordinate, while the last 
song describes the arrogance and impudence of high as well 
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AS low officers of Govomnifliit, towsirds ilio poor pooploi 
1 bow to Mother Earth 
Deathless is your body, oh, peacock! 

I bow to moiber cow 

Deathless is your body, oh, paacockT 

i bo w to Goddess Kausarl' 

Deathless is your body, oh, peacock! 

I bow to SuD aud Moon 
Deathless is your body, oh, peacock! 

I bow to shioiug stars 
Deathless is your body, oh, peacock! 

I bow to Morning Star 
Deathless is your body, oh, peacock! 

1 bow to clouds 

Deathless is your body, oh, peacock 

I bow to Hauutnau 

Deathless is your body, oh, peacock! 

I bow to father and mother. 

Deathless is your body, oh, peacock I 
I bow to Sati’ 

Deathless is your body, oh, peacock I 
I bow to god Mhasba (Buffalo). 

This soDg is suDg by men at the lime of * Thakarya ' 
dauce, which is performed by men only, duriug the rainy- 
seasou. The refrain of this song is anything but 
inconsistent. The peacock is belicTed to be a lover of rain. 
Its heart is filled with joy when rain begins and it exprea* 
see the joy by dancing, Similarly the dancers are filled 
with joy at the proepect of good rain, for their crop, They 
are overwhelmed with delight when rain blesses their 
fields and they earnestly pray to rain<clouds and other gods, 
to favour them with abundance of crops. In the song we 

!■ Kifitari, i* the goddfw oTtr coriiV 

2. (the womiEL who butna herwU m I he pjtt Qt her dead htiibind} 

if ^-qcb dfeBded mad her bleisimgft ife mild] I Of hy TliJege iwple^ 
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hare a Hat of gods^ Going through the list, ve had the 
names of earth, cloud, cow, corn-deity and the manifeata- 
tiona of nature, like sun, moon and atara All theee gods 
are easential to the happy life of agricdturists. Then comes 
the anceetor-worship, the essential feature of the cult of 
anitmsta The hle&sioga of Hauuman who is the village god 
and the god of strength are mvoked, along with those of 
‘Buffalo’, who is protector of their cattle. Thus the list ie 
ooQspicuous by the absence of any mention of Hindu gods 
and those others who have no connection tfith rural life. 

Ob, boy, Qimana 1 
Where were you bom ? 

Ton were bom in village ‘Kocaragav’ 

The boy Cimaua wanders 

like a blazing torch 

He created a rebellion 

On the bonndary of village ‘Bhendavad’ 

‘Bheudavad’ was encircled 

The Marwari (money-lender) was caught 

On his chest was placed the foot 

His nose was cut and ears 

Saluba came to know about it 

They took out troops 

Cimana ran away 

To the corner in Bhendavad 

Be became friendly 

With Patil of Bhendavad 

Cimana was enticed with wine 

The sahib came 

The honse weis encircled 

The boy Cimana was caught 

Hand'cufis were put oa him 

His feet were tied 

He was taken to Nasik city 
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And ahiit np in the prieon 
The sahibs imprisoned 
The boy Cimana. 

Cimana of Kocargao village was a Bhil daooit. Like other 
daooits, he first plundered the house of a rich Bania« When 
the Rant A showed slight resistance, he was forced to yield 
and Cimana cut fM the Banians ears and nose. When the 
news reached the authorities, they sent police after Cimana. 
He evaded arrest But he was captured due to the treachery 
of the Patil of Bhendavad and hie own love for wine. Affer- 
warde he was jailed and kept in Nasik prison. Though he 
appears a robber and a plunderer to us, yet he is a hero to 
BhUsi The memory of such heroes, is kept afresh in the 
minds of Bhils by singing such songs which immortalise 
them. 
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Part ll 

SNOW balLs of GARHWAL 

BY 

N. S. BHANDARI 


SNOWBALLS OF GABEWAL 

INTRODUCTION. 

Two jears ago, one morning 1 had been to the 
Lncknow Railway station to see off my teacher. Dr, D. 
N, Majnmdai, There were a nnEnber of other students as 
well, mj claims friends. Dr. Mojumdar was ^ng to Gujarat 
for field work in the Raj pip! a State at the lavitation of the 
Gujarat Research Society. In course of a conversation, 
Dr. Majumdar addressed me as a folklorist, Mj friends 
buret into laughter, peaJs of it It was then that I resolved 
to earn the epithet conferred on me by my teacher. 

During my ethnograp^c tour into the interior of 
Garhwal, in connection with my thesis for the doctorate 
degree.,at Lucknow, I started collecting folksongs as I 
beard them, genuine ones, which are sung on the hills and 
the valleys and which echo the joys and sorrows of the 
common people. My purpose was to eoliect those folksongs 
which are representatiTe of the country and which have 
a traditifwal antiquity, I have selected about 60 of these 
songs and am preeenting them in a readable form. In 
rendering the songs, 1 have^ cared inore for literal transla¬ 
tion than for the rhythm of it and I do not think I have 
lost more than I gained for the richer the language in 
which to translate the songs, the greater is the temptation 
to produce literary effect which often divorces the thought 
from the words nsed. The eutire col lectio u consisting, as it 
does of about 200 songs are being translated and will be 
presented in a suitable form. I have not given the original 
tests but I hope to publish them as soon as circamstauces 
permit 

The songs, most of them are so clear in their import 
that 1 thought it uunecessary to comment on them. 'Inev 
can speak for themselves Bards, Anris, Hurkyas, Badis, 
Ghadyalas, Jagarways, Mirashis and others have helped 
me in the collection of these folksongs and 1 owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to them. As the folksongs are ditfionU to 
trace to any particular author or authors, my obligation to those 
who have helped me in the task also is difficult to express, 
as often a number of people have sung to me together and 
I need to name all of them. I am thankful to Dr. Majumdar 
and the Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society of Northern 
India for enabling me to put the songs in the hands of 
the reading pubim 
Lucknow, 

30tb April, 1946 N. S. Dhandari* 


Song of Bhtphtrd 

Dora IB watery land, brother 1 

Water in rirerB, pods and ponds and etreanu. 

Naj, watery are our mountains too 

Jolwg is cailed, therefore, oar land O' brother ! 

Our peaks so high and topped with enow 
ABsume majesty in the glorious morn 
When bathed in the rays of the rising etm 
Their golden garments they put on. 

Our forests dense are full of animala 
Fierce and strong, beautiful and ^ tiny, 

' Birds of a thousand oolonrs 
Chirp and,twitter in jqpgles pleasant. 

Our deep, dark, and lonely villagea, 

Are rich m undying obanns 
Eyes charmed by beautiful flowers, 

Do not look back for hours together. 

Ours is the land of sacred memory 
Where Bishia aat on meditation 
!t is the land where ancients came 
For final retirement and Mukd. 

Our water is pure and healthful 
Our air is cold, breezy, fiillof life 
Our soil is sacred and boantiful 
Our skies are clear, fiill of joy a, 
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Mcwming Matht/t 

My firet bom, yoaVe gone whence yon catnOt 
Mothering mo, Gmel Sonl I, only in a dream— 

The dream which yaponred in twilight of morn, 

I wish the nighthad never gone and my dream were prolonged. 

My breasts ate ever fall but yonVe no more 
The mother in me eryiug, missing yon to console 
My tearfnl eyes are fixed tcwarde the land you went 
JitBt to see, my dearest, if erer you return. 


Pathen Sartnon 

Here in the lap of father Himalaja— 

The &ther of Uma, the coDSort of Shira 
Yon get, my child, all the pleaeureB of life 
Elixir of life, truly and hopefully led. 

The maiden Uma did her tapas here 
And got the craving of her Wrt 
May the lofty peaks give you my child t 
Thoughts lofty, serene and undisturbed. 

The perennial flow of brimfhl rivers 

Shall flit yonr heart with fullness of life 

And mind with the idea of immortality 

Here and no where el^ is life's purpose fulfllled. 

Our valleys are ever green, 

Our tree bonghs are full of neets of birds, 

Our groves or bush green grass that invites 
Our fledgings that sing so gay. 

Nature so young so full of splendour majestic, 
Writ full of lessons of life for you, my child 
Learn and proflt &om her, my heart’s darling 
Froflt, unless yon repent 
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Sureiht 


Now look out O' Soreehi I 
The Burreyore have came« 

Spread the wheat grainsi 
Before their arrival dear 1 

They've ooraej O’ Sureahi, 

Thou damsel sweet ot Pufaris, 

Go aud bring the htikka 
Serve it to the aurveyora. 

Go, go, my sweet girl, 

Get the kukJca soon, 

Why should your cheeks blush ? 
W’by should you feel shy ? 

Ah 1 what a uice girl you are 
Whose like my eyes cevcr met, 

If only you were an orauge hall 
I could carry you in my pocket. 

He promised you comfortable chairs, 
To sit upon in distant Salan. 

But Sureahi I you poor love worm! 
Have even no worn out tin mstead. 


Ganesht 

Of all the fightiog men, my girl, 

Who have left for Jhansi, 

Tell me my dear Ganeahi f 
How many ehall see home again I 

The trumpet call has come. 

Drams are (being) beaten fast 

Soldiere are ready for their marching order, 

Ganeahi, darling ! go home. 

‘Home! Without yon my love!’ 

No, why not ? I go to the front 

And hght by yoar side 

OhI darling, don’t order me home. 

'The war is terrible, 

—Ghastly sceDee*of blood ever seen 
Yoara is tender sex, my girl, 

I am forbidden to take yon to the front. 

*Ah misery! yon have made me miserable still— 
By parting me from one, whom I love 
IVlercilass God a gnU of eepration you have caused 
Between me and my dearest love. 

* Peace be to you Ganeshi 
Go home with faith in Him 
Propitiate onr frimily goddess 
’That I return home nnassailed’. 

'Goiug home, ah 1 its terrible I 
I'll not do it dear, 

Attitude of your mother 
Towards me is harsh and cruel! 


&a7iesht —(oontd.) 

'GuneBbi ) you ‘10 pregnant dear, 

Go home, I pray you, go home dear, 

If a eon be born to you dear, 

Educate him in Eugliah or if a daughter be born to you, 
Give her in my dear. 

The Tehar of hve-brotheru ahall look, 

Our home lonely and devoid of life, 

Educate my brother, my darling, 

Give my parade^watch to him I 

Uelatioue of eoldiera alive. 

Receive letters from them. 

Wiree bring to the relatioDS 
'fbe d6ath<>newB of their dear ouea. 

Hark, 01 gentle paaaer by I 
Read the letter which I received 
*' What to read, Oh poor woman 
Your hnaband, he ie dead 

* Of BO many %hting men my girl 
Who have left for Jhanai, 

Tell me my dear Ganeahi I 
How many ahall be home again ?' 
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From forefgn Land 

Mother 1 far awaj in a distant land 
The thought of thine is crashing tna. 
Poverty,ahject poverty, mother, 

Has separated me from thee. 

Amidst these foreigoers, toother 
There is none to console me 
The foreign tongue has no charm 
Neither any tale it has to tall me. 

They love me, if love it were, 

Only when I worh for them, 

Whenever my limbs fail me mother I 
My masters here fail me too, 

Trains, cars, radio, electricity, 

Have no attraction for me, 

Hills and dales of my native land 
I long to see, my dearest mother. 

What service conid I render yon mother ? 
And yoa have grown mmsnally grey. 

The girl for whom I incurred debt 
Has, alas, 1 missed the plei^nirefi of youth. 

Of what nse the marriage wae 
To me, to the girl and to you ? 

When all of us ernelly snffer 
From'poverty and separation too. 


Grasi-Cutt^ Sin^a 

The grasa ia green, 

The cockoe singing, 

Easant ia brilliant, 

The nature young, 

But, alas! nothing pleaaes me 
Who has prematurely grown grey< 

Ko longer can I bear, niv love t 
Tanga of aeparation from you, 

Who has gone to a foreign land 
Turning his back on me* 

I live, I cry, I work, 1 decay 

With eyes grown grey iu waiting and watching you returti. 


A Peasant €^fV$ 

The sou in cmel and bright 

A lot of work still to do 

People have returned to their home, 

No call of meals has come for me. 

Here, here, io these lonelj fields, 

I, the unfortunate, alone work. 
hlj lord, being in a distant land 
Who will tell me “ Thy lord baa come! 
The day of thy happiness has dawned.” 
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GroutkdfiuAh^r Lvilt ih» Child to Sleep 


Sleep, my child, sleep, 

Other children weep of hunger 
Ent my darling weeps for sleep 
Sleep, my child, lest Konohoofl ’ cotneB, 
And takes you away, 

Lhoo Lhoo she is coming ^ 

‘ Don't oome witch, my child is sleeping,’ 

She has gone away 

Sleept my child, in perfect peace. 

Other children weep of hunger 
My child also weeps for milk, 

Don't cry my child, lest hears 

She will come and take you away. 

Lhoo Lhoo do'Dt oome 
The milk for my child is coming 
And she has become quiet 
Sleep, my child, in perfect peace. 

Sleep, my child, sleep. 




L A (1*«1 which llT*t in the d»fk Mm«i of a booio. 
a Eipreoiion* inggeitoC to be moa by the toeatsorf to tormlM the 
yoBOgtoUc. 
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A Threat to a Crying Child 

0 Moon, brightest Moon, 

SvreetB tbnt are perpared in jour Lome, 
Dielribnte them to all of ne 
Except to this naughty cbilii 
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Farming Song 


The soil to till ia bard, 

Stones defy our plough 
Yet drag on my bullocks 
Lego lego, yon chums, leyo Uyo.^ 

The plough is heavy 
The midday sun merciless 
Finish we must, before it’s too hot, 
Lego leyot you chums, leyo leyo 

Wbat a great patrimony ! 

What a tragedy of wasted labour 
Yet for its lo ve I stick to it 
Undo^ nndo, my chums, undo undo 

What else can I do ? 

The family must be fed. 

Tilling eternally is my lot, 

Uhbo, uiio, my chums, uhho uhho. 

It's tragic to be born so poor, 
Poverty is ugly, very inhuman. 
Like boasts I live for my belly, 
Chho ehhot my chums, chho cA/io. 


1, BipwBloM TueO br a famer »tlle dririBg hta 
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Tht Baiket SeiUr 


Saumanyasa, Thakuro,’ 

Saumanyosa, Tiiakuro, Sautmnyata., 

Eiere has come, Sire, 

Yoar Ruriya's wife^ 

He has gone to the jaugle 
To fetch the bamboo reeds, 

Mj child is hnngty— 

There is nothing to give him. 

Take this basket my good Thakur 
Give me grains, that you please, 

I owe my life to yon, to the blessings of your rerered shoe, 
Saximanyasat Thakuro, Smmanya~ma-’hiiap 


1 EapreCKim o( bj a Dom hr » TbskiU* 

2 
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Ltmt Sing» 


Daily I would send letters you my love 
Give me the name of your post-office 
I would come to your house tomorrow 
Dut no» it is Tuesday tomorrow^* 

Your heart, my love, moved towards me 
To the music of English tuuo. 

Let my name be sewn there 
Somewhere on your Angun fine* 

Let our attachment be my love, 
Innocent, child like, true, 

Or give me poison to drink 
jtnd end this drama for good. 


1. It i* waiwpiotow to Ti.it M.*. kith wid kia oa Tawday. 
% Uppor fwniwit pat on bf voni«i. 
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Th« Liquid Cate 

Who served the liquor, 

To my daughter-in-law ? 

Who made her imconsciouB— 

Who outraged her modesty, 

Who served the liquor'— 

So strong and maddening ? 

Send for the headman of the village 
Who served the liquor ? 

Send for the Patwari of the Patti 
Who served the liquor ? 

Send for the Kanungo of the Pargana 
Who served the liquor ? 

m go upto the Fauri-asoent— 

Who served the liquor ? 

Ill fight out the ease^ 

Who served the liquor ? 


* 
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ind I Btdio^s 

Wind bulloeka wiad, 

The yard ia fnU of gram-bladea, 

You fill yout master’s barn 
You bring tha boU froiu Maithana, 

You briug the barley from JaiKasbi— 

You bring the linseeds from Tilbata 

Bring as many graia-sheavea 

As your horns arSi 

Bring as many KhaTi of grain* 

As your feet are, 

WindljuUocks wind. 


/ 
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1. An Itfim nr nioaaurenwnt. 


Lo&i8t$ Uatx Come 


The locnBts have ocime— 
Darley-haryest theyVe destroyed— 
My little-daoghier'B father, 

Ton drive them with your cap 
F'll drive them with my hood , 

In wheat fields they are not bo many 
The bar ley'fields are full of them, 

The locos te have come, 

My littleldaoglIter’s father 
Locuate havo come> 


Molu Kamtn {From Bagdisal) 

Yon ate my salt, Dear Molo, 

Theo why do you betray it ? 

Why did then my fields remain, 

Untilied, unoultivated. 

The Queen Paturya, Sire, 

Keeps charge of a mighty store ■ 

Yet Dhaula, Uhulla, my buUouka, 

Get neither water to drink, nor (odder to eat, 

Mine is a Dom's belly, big and spaeioufl, 

But I atarve on poor and scanty meale I get* 
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Sohani Sii^$ (from JBaffdaxtl) 

Cbait Jias come, brother, 

Brides bare goos back to their father's home 
The choir of birds are siDgiog 
In vanons toaguea and and notes 
Sing, sing, O' Cuckoo darling— 

In the watery fields of Kimarya— 

Kim ary a in the Basar Patti, 

Cuckoo I sing, when my mother hears you, 
She shall send for me. 

Cuckoo j thy song, when my brother bears 
He shall come to fetdi me home. 
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Bard's Blessing 


Tii& flute player The Ph>er of the flute 
The LiTujr of the MoutiUin, 

The Darling of the Gopies 
The Savioar of the EVephant*king. 

The One who killed the mighty Kansa, 
Gave Moksha to Bhakta Prahlad, 

And eternal Kingdom to Dhnrb 
Defender of the voice of Vedas, 

A mighty store of pity and compassion, 
The son of Basudev, 

The utterance of whose name 
Sets loose the bonds of vices 
May such Lord Krishna, 

Protect your family 

For a million years to come. 









DiiCofisolate 
Lo 1 here it has come, brother 1 
Bhadao, the fall has come. 

Aauj, the yotmg has come. 

1'heBe moQthfl of rich beauty have come. 

This Boasoa of maddaatag charm has come 
Variety of flowers have bloomed, 

The seaeon has come bach. 

Like the rounds of circle 
The season has come back. 

Only a dead Boul, my brother 
Does not come back— 

Only a dry Sandan, my brother, 

Does not become green afresh. 

No season is so sweet, 

As this is, 0' my brother 

As the season comes back 

Men’s hearts begin to dance with joy. 

Those fortanates. O’ my brother 
Who have brotbers-on-the-back—* 

Who support ones back, 

And increase the might of ones arm 
Brothers make a strong force. 

Brothers gi^e relief from one’s sorrows and pains. 
A girbwlfe with no blooi-brother; 

Watches bis way in vain. 

Weeps and sheds nickle^drops 
A fortunate sister of many brothers. 

Is sent for by her brotbera 
Who shal) call me home, brother! 

Ah! 1 have no brother of my own. 

Sister 1 fortunate girls they are— 

Who have their fathers living 
Who receive sweets and presents 
Who receive private packets (of sweets) 

And I have my father dead. Sister 1 
Who shall call me home. ? 


Do not go to Rani^at Gajai Stngh 

Do not go to Eanibat, Gajai 8iiigh 
Do not go 1o ttanihat 
Yon driaV driak, endleaaly drink 
Till you become mad, Gajai Singh 
Desist from drinking. 

Do not go to Ranihat, Oajni Singh, 

Do not go to Ranihat. 

Thera live robber-queens— 

Lovely earings yoti have on, 

They will rob you of them— 

They killed your father, 

Yon have banaglea on your wrists, 

They will kill you, Gajai Singh, 

Drinking is bad habit with you. 

Do not go to Ranihat Gajai Singh 
Do not go to Ranihat. 
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Queen IfwJra 

Decamp tbyaelf 0^ Queen Rudra, 
Twenty nine ropes of tby camp, 
Untie them 0’ Queen Eudra 
Do Ihon wbat I say 
Lest thou repentest 

Decamp. 

When I’ll bring a Dbanpuri girl, 

As thy 00 -wife to be. 

'fbou wilt go to corners to weep 
Do then, what I say. 

Lest thou repentest. 

Decamp....... 

When I'll bring a Chandpuri girl 
As thy co-wife to be — 

Thou wilt weep in foreste 
When thou wilt go lot grass 
Do thou what I say 
I^st thou repentest— 

Decamp... 





Bhoot Conjuxad up 

The Bight 19 o^er, the day bse dawned 
Tbe day which dawned in the E»ttt iiaa set m tb“ West, 
Over the bills lbs san has Fet, over dales ehadow has falbn 
Cows have returned from grazing-bil locks, 

Cows have been tied, bufTabes feitered, 

The wild deers have come bask to iheir cave?, 

The little birds have nestled in tbeir little tiCEsts 
O’ Bhoot, it is evening now. 

Come rememberitig your fuU-sized family, 

Coma rememberiag friends of your youth. 

Your brothers are sitting in an assetubly 
An assembly of brothers, and friendsbip of yontb, 

Forget O' Bhoot 1 malice of the past, 

Malice of the past vamshee with the changed times, 

One eats his ration and enjoys bis sbarsi 

Had yon still any more share, yon would have enjoyed it 

Even the stin and the moon did not eleroally live. 

Even five Pandava-brothera did not remain immortal— 
Privations which the five brothers had to meet, 

None conld meet such of them, O' Bhoot! 

I shall let you be offered Findas in Gaya Kshetra, 

Only, then, shall I send you back to heaven- 
I shall get yon prepared a hut thatched with copper-plates 
Only, then, shall I aend yon back to heaven, 

Come remembering the place where you died* 

Come remembering yonr full sitsed family. 
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MuVmry of iha Crest 

Mullbemea of the crest, my Bau I* 

Let’s go to eat mallberries my 5au, 

Mu liber lies are ripe, my Bau 
Mullberryof the crest,*. ^ 

Let’s go to eat mullberrj. 

Mullberry-tree of the creet,.. 

Extends down to the valleyi.*.i*.»< 

Knllberry-tree of the Talley,.. 

Extends up to the crest,.,.* 

Let’s go to oat mall berry 
’Do bring for me, ZJ’eicar,..**-*.' 

111 !berries of the crest,.- 
Mnllberries of the crest,,.,....■■ 
Mallberries of the Talley,... *— 

Mnllberries of the Talley,.. . 

You’re my darling,.-.. 

Mnllberries are ripe, my Bow. 

Let’s go to the mnUberrlee, my Boa, 




1, StaMr^laT. 
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Bala Bhandari / 

You look nice ia the Icuee-deep cAoZi ’ 

O’ Uala Bhaudftri I ia kae e-deep choli, 

Charming looks I bo lock of the temple, 

O' Jiaia Ebaudari I the lock ol the temple, 

Santoli has reached the fine flock of rams, 

0’ Eala Bhandari ! fine flock of rams, 

Santoli has come, the King of Huoiyas, 

O’ Bala Bhandari! the King of Hunijaa, 

The flock of rams with the temples' ricO; 

O’ Bala Bhandari 1 the temple's rice. 

The flock of rams with the temple's BharyuV 
0’ Bala Bhandari ! the temple's Bharyul. 

Look out Luchhmu, still remain how many ghiri^ of nighl 
My brother Luchhmt], how many gharis of night I 
Aloft the crest is the star, two and half gharis of night, 

0’ Bala Bhandari 1 two and half gharis of night. 

Look out Lacbhmu! what is this tumult ! 

At Santoli has come to stay SfahamaVs camp. ^ 

O' Bala Bhandari ! MahamaCs oamp. 

My life, if saved, I'll offer a pair of rams 
O' Narsingh of Joehimath 1 I’ll offer a pair of rams. 


1. UpiMiT ganaenti of mitlev, 

2 , (Gharic-itift oaeitciBH of meBiDKiaent oftinrc 
24 mlntitfS ooiutltiite a ^livi ond 2i ghkiin make an boui.> 

a, Cbaten goddess. 


SO 


Barhinasi (The Cytleof ^foi\thB) 

O* Bister, 0| Rata Chait baa come, 

The flower-girls have buaied themaelTOB in the early hours 

of morn, 

Baisakh has come, conaorts will particularly hear 
Under wheat and barley-bundles, their waieta are aching, 
Jeth has come, it is siiffocatitig, 

Iq the absence of my lord, I take it death to be, 

Asarb, the first month of rains has come, 

I, a sinner, am dying worried, neither flesh nor blood remains* 
The eecond and real month of rains has come 
Clouds and mist a are hovering, it’s heavily raining, 
lihado, has come, I oonaoled my heart, 

Either O' my lord come home, or O’ God it’s for death 

I yearn. 

Asnj month has come, olouds have disappeared 
Corn and sorghum are ready, lemons thoroughly ripe, 

Dewali of Kartik having come, sweets are being prepared. 

in eveiy home 

Whose hearts shall ieel composed without husband these 
days? 

O sisters, 0 Earn 1 Mangsir has come. 

In the thought of my love, neither Beah nor blood remains. 
Cold of Puab ta bitter, body greatly shivers, 

How lucky they are whose husbands give them company? 
Magb has come, cold has half way gone away, 

Dne to my husband’s abaence, my heart i4 broken, 

Fagun has come, fields look full and green, 

Like a solitary monkey, 1, the sinner remuln alone. 


Whoi9 Fhde i$ 


buff&Io like woman whose flute ieit?* 
'Father as guest had come, his Flute ie it>^ 
'Your father i& short, the flute ia long,’ 

Will you not tell me whose flute is it.’ 

*1 brother as guest had come, hie flute ia it.* 
Your brother is short, the flute is bigger, 

Will you not tell me, whose flute is it?’ 

See the axe in my hand, whose flute is it?' 
'Uucle as guest had come, his flute is it’ 

Your unde is short, the flute is bigger. 

Will you not tell me whose flute is it? 

See the axe lu my hand, whose flute is it? 
brother'in>law was here, his flute is it. 

(And by then the axe had fallen on her neck ) 




Do not ye lovely Bendi, 

Sit on the swing. 

The swing is old, 

Very very old, indeed. 

Do not ye lovely Bendi 
Sit on the swing 
So old, Eo torn, it is Bendi 

It will break very ecor. 

Do not yet lovely Bendi. 

Sit on the swing. 

So young, so freeh, thou’rt, 

Tby loss 1 can hardly sustain, 

Do not yet lovely Bendi 
Sit on the swing. 

Swing it thou mast, 

, Lay on my arms, a nice swing shall I give lh;o. 
Do not yet lovely Bendi, 

Sit on the swing. 

Pity me C* my lovely Bendi 

Whom thou so dearly loveth 
Do not yet lovely Bendi 
Sit on the swing. 


SS 


Lament 


Mother, atill in my infancy, 

Ton left me in Bore dietress. 

Ever need to auckling your breast, 

Used to Boft caresses of your hands, 
liepobing my tiny bead on your boSDin. 
Bereft of your tender care, 

Deprived of your soft lap, 

Should I be forlorn so soon ' 

Hardly did then I guess. 

The Btepmother cruel as she is 
la harsh, merciless, my mother! 

Kicks me ever, and, kisses never 
Abuses, and calls me bad names. 

Shorn of delight, I greet my lather 
Whenever he comes to me, under her terror 
Father poor is in great misery 
More miserable than I can stress 
Motherl still in my infancy, 

You left ua in sore distresa- 
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A Wife's Mestap 

Hart, hark, you morninsr Hreeze, 

Tell my lord, I waited him oome. 

When night was dark. 

And rains were coming 
I hastened to cjourt-yard. 

Looked deep through the pitch dark 
If I could see my beloved coming. 

Hark, hark, you momiug breese. 

Tell my lord, I waited him come. 

A flash of Ughtamng, 

And no where was he. 

Thunderiiig came the cloiide, 

I remained unmoved. 

Hustling blew the wind, 

I remained luimoved. 

Whistling cnme the rains, 

I Tomained unmoved. 

5io fear of ghost, did I feel, 

Neither shivering cold, could rao deter. 

What pervaded me, was a dismal sense, 

>ty lord will not turn back to me. 

Despaired, drenched, slowly I traced hack my way. 
Grieved, lost in his thoughts did I close my eyelids 
Soon cuckoo announced approach of the morn 
Hark, hark, you morning breeze, 

Tell my lord I waited him come. 
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Sir^eteit Dream 


Sialer I sweetest of all the dreams 
Is ooe IJdreamt yesterday, 

He stood gay, elegant looked he, 

With long arms stretched for me. 
His soft wide open eyes 

Gave an invitation to me 
Beckoned me they, 

To recline on his arms, 

Beckoned me they. 

To imprint a kiss on bis cheeks. 
Beckoned me they, 

To be kissed merrily by him 
Modesty forbade me, 

To be one with him. 

Modesty forbade me, 

To be lost in him. 
itngrily, be said 
*What care I for you! 

And, then, gave me a broad smile, 

‘You are my greatest care, dear! 

For you are my lifers jewel’ 

Sister! sweetest of all the dreams. 

Is one I dreamt yesterday. 
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^fa8i Flatter 


In KabUaeh is a flower, 

Masi is its name, 

Wliich God shall it adorn by its charms? 

Mabadev, is the god, to bo adorned. 

In Kabilasb is a flo?.er, 

Masi is its name. 

Which goddess shall it adorn by its charms ? 
Par rati, is the goddess, to be adorned. 

In Kahiiasb is a flower. 

Mast is its name. 

Which god shall it adorn by its charm, 
Yishiiti, is the god, to be adorned. 

In Kubiiash is a flower, 

Masi is its name. 

Which goddess shall it adorn by its charm 
Laxmi, is the goddess, to be adorned. 

So on. 
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Arjun Seta Out For Lanka 


ArjuD, seta ont for fortresi, 

‘Draopadil you stay at home. 

To whom shall you leave. 

O’ Dratipadi ! these mighty stores?’ ^ 

'Store-keeper, shall I engage- 0 my lordl 
Arjun, sets out for Lanka fortress 
‘Draupadil you stay at home. 

To whom shall yon lenave ^ 

The great herd of buflfaloesl' 

'A grazier, shall I eogoge, O’ my brdl’ 

Arjiiti sob out for Lanka fortress. 

Draupadi 1 yon stay at home. 

'To whom Bhall you leave, 

Four Patidavas, your husbandsl' 

Maidens fair shall I engage, 0, my lord!’ 

Arjiin, sets out for Lanka fortress. 

Dnipadit yon stay at home. 

To whom shall yon leave, 

Mother Kunli, in her doting age?’ 

‘To mighty Ebira, shall I leave her, 0' my Lordl* 


SS 


f.^Gnsiiiation 


Sister! how ahstU I romaia 
When you depart; from me! 

GJad heart, indeed, you shall ba, 

W’'heii married to that finest youth, 

Tall, sturdy and handsome ia ho. 

W itb voice sonorous and face serene. 

Graceful looks he, when works, walks and spoaks. 
lie, who looks a king indeed 
Will soon accept you as his queen. 

But who shall, then, he my friend 
CutUug grass who shall come with me? 

With whom shall I siDg and dance, 

Who shall sing for me! 

Sister! how shall I remain 
When you depart from me?*^ 

‘Why worry my sister dear! 

The day is not far away, 

'When a man divine marries you 

And gives you more iban you got from me, 

Mirth, delight and peace of heart, 

Youth’s sweetest glee, will give you he, 

Then, whenever, we meat again, 

Of -our joys and sorrows, wo will talk 
Of good aud had in our husbands' homea. 

Sweet delights oi childhood shall we recall 
Then bo glad, and give me a hearty smile. 

Worry not my sieter dear!' 
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Lullahij 


Sleep tny child aleep, 

Love of my life. 

Jirigtitnesa of tny eyes, 

A shining slur of ray sky, 

You ore. O’ my child 

Sleep, a tsoond elamber, youeleep, 

iJesidee you shall I repose. 

Sing lullabies Hweet, 

Laugh merrily at lustres you sfaed, 

Aud pray to Uim, who gave you to me, 
Sweet, a dreamless sleep, you sleep. 

Close then the petals of your eyes 
Rest your tiny head on my arms. 

Close to my heart lie hope of my life 
Sing a silent soog of love to me. 

Sleep, 10 grow bigger, you sleep. 

If 1 repose in slumber's lap, 

Hanumanji shall protect you, 

Laxmi and Saraswuti shall sit by your side 
And bless you with luxury aud learning 
Sleep, to awake a blessed one, you sleep. 
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G<mju f'atnolo 

Dwarika ib curbed, it is a ghadyali curee, 

Who ib swift at ghadyali ? 

Gongu, is said a swift ghadyalya (oonjurer) to ho 
Where most be be, Goagn Ramolo? 

There, where, the double inBlmmenlB are, 

There, musi he be, Gongu Ramolo, 

Dwarika vs cursed, it is a phadyali curbo. 

Who is swift at Gbadyalh 
Where must he be, Goagn Ramolo. 

There, where the double inimpets are 
There, must he be, Googu Ramolo, 
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h^djanu Tred 

Who yon are, O’ man I sitting in the ehade of the tree 
Besides water stands Majann tree. 

Sitting in the shade, do not break its branches. 

Who yon are O’ maul sitting in the shade of the tree! 
Besides water stands Majann tree. 

My father planted this tree, 

My mother watered it with milk. 

Who yon are, O’ man! sitting in the shade of the tree? 
My node hnilt its Btone*e&closnre, 

^ly annt brought stones and day. 

Who yon are O' man! sitting in the shade of the tree! 
Besides water stands Majann tree, 

My brother got it fenced, 

Steadily did roj sister-in-law nnrtnre it 

Who yon are O^manl sitting in the shade of the tree! 

Besides water stands Majann tree. 

It stands erect, fall of pride. 

And reminds me of my dear ones. 

Who yon are, O’ man! sitting in the shade of the tree? 
Besides water stands Majann tree. 

Sitting in the shade, do not break its branches. 

It grieves my heart, 

To see it assailed. 

Who you are. O’ man! sitting in the shade of the tree! 
Sittbg in the shade^ do not break its branches. 
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Tla JiM« 

The well-dad youth, who ia come, 

Who he may he! 

With the youag maiden, he ie come, ^ 
Who be may be. 

He, who ie with the bride, is her lover. 

He bas married his sifiter own. 

He has brought his slater here, 

To give us a treat of datice. 

How beautiful looks this couple of Hurkyas? ’ 
Maiden, Uwiay belongs to us. 

With the young maiden, he is come, 

Who ho may be! 

Her brother is with the young bride. 

Most prominent in the party. 

Is the brother of the young maid. 


It PnfwiDiitl duiwi. 
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A WidouiU GtUf 


Ycm left me, O' my hoBbondl 
la tbie world quite alone 
WingUse bird, I am, departed dear! 

Like a goat for aamfiee, I am. 

Yoa left me under wlioBe charge. 

Under whoae care and protection juy Lord! 
Pluming your feathers you winged away 
Catting all your relations with me. 

Break alas! but you could not, 

Our relations eternal, O' my Ixrrd! 

Death cannot destroy dear! 

Relatious of two loving hearts. 

Truly, no more you are. 

In this world fuU of sins 

But shedding tears has come to be, 

Husband dear! my eteroal !oK 

True it is, very true 

I am living aa mortals do 

l!ut amidst those that me detest, 

And those that do not belong to me. 

You left me alone, my heart’s lore! 

Let yours be this curse 

Yet eternally your maid, my love! 

I am ever, always yours. 

From heaven shall you be. 

My love! looking at me, 

Prithee^ seeing always me in tears, 

Let not gloomy yourself be. 
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Song of Q<xti Mon 

‘Fur awuy from home^ 

We iiv's in opea joarA^o’a' 

Deprirod alaa! of sweet talks 
Of those that we dearly love. 

We move about, and live with goats. 

Ob I loQg for them, away from whom, I atii. 

I yearn for lIviDg with them 
Agon fst ayan ayan 
‘This wauderer’s life I love, 

Great is relief from home’s misery. 

1 lead a life which has uo cares. 

What more I want, if my goats make me my wealth^ 
And these opea spaces my lovely horaes. 

Ayan le ayan ayan le,' 

‘^alt, biieli and tobacco 
Trading iti them all througli 
Is it a life, my dear brother! 

Is it a life worth living! 

The coustaat fear of leopards 
Creeping lalo parhac3t dreadens 1110 , 

Wbims of weather, and a risky life. 

Is it all ordained for the poor? 

Ayan bagfa, ayan bamko le! 


1 . 

^ Expreuionn lucd hj goximttk while dtivtn^ 
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Wiiliii\g 

I, full of prayere, vtibIi thee, 

Accept it ye the auti of the day. 

Accept it ye the moon of the night 
I, fall of pi ay ere, wtnh thee, 

Accept it, ye the god of success, the Nagile 

A-icept it. Ye my family goddess, Bba want 

I, full of prayers, wish thee 

Accept it, ye the assembly of good men 

Accept it, ye the assembly of wise men 

I, full of prayers, wish thee 

Accept it ye the lord of land, 

Ou whose laud I steadied my feet 

Accept it, ye Tbakur 

Whose laud gods have viaited with curse. 

I, full of prayers, wish you all 
Accept it, ye the Ganeah of my gate 
Accept it, ye the Narain of my window 
Accept it. Ye the light of my lamp, 

The light that gives me a guide 
Through darkness enveloping the earth. 


^tahana1id 


'BisUtvaslii! my pirl. 

Do not ask me ^here I am for. 

Bishwashi! my girl, 

I am off to bring my Brabmini *liome^ 

'MabaDsad, my boy 

Whore to, with umbrelia in your hand ? 

Mahanand, my boy , 

And, with medicine-bag banging from yonr ebonlder. 
'Bishwashi, my girl 

Do not ask me where I am for? 

Bishwasbi, my girl 

For yoor sake and your lore, 

Bishwashi, my girl 

1 have left doing my 
'Mahanand, my faoy„ 

Have yon any scmplea to take, 

Mahanand, my boy, 

Bice cooked by me, yonr lore! 

Biahwasbi, my girl, 

How shall I eat, a Itrahmin boy 
Biahwasbi, mj girl. 

Bice prepared by yon, a Dorn’s danghter! 



+ 
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‘Sweetie! eo sweet Are^ 

As tone of a hartaoninm is, 

If alas! destined be you to die, 

Die, my beautiful Oenda, yon die. 

But bark, before yon close your eyas, hark 
A hermit will I become dear! 

‘Hover, you become a hermit dear 
I have, my sieter Senda, your wife to be* 

(And the last snck to Govindo, her son) 

‘Siiek my breast. O’ my child, 

Suck my breast, touight, my Govindo dear? 

Tomorrow onwards, with your garndmother you shall be, 
Suck my breast^ O’ my child, O’ my dear Govindo! 
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A Paramour M ProfiOMl 

Whatever be my parrot-dear! 

You ehull be mine. 

You are, O’ my parrot, 

Dearer than iny own life lo lue. 

You are hanger of my belly, parrot? 

And a atroug thirst of my eyes, 

You are a heauiiful Hower, 

Aud I, a beetle to you, 

. 1 have, parrot dear, 

My whole heart iu you- 
I mind not, be it auythin^'^ 

A greatest harm to mo. 

^ay a cruel death of uty own, 

Gladly face I will parrot 1 all for your sate. 
We may not meet here^ in this world, 

Wo will meet iu heaven. 

It is not a ht place lor love, dear 
Here love has uoL any weight- 
, Let us, then, flyO’ my parrot- 
Let us dy to the laud of the angels- 


U 


Her RsqmA 


Like the nest of A dove, 

My life ia filled with shynese, 

1 foueh and bend to your feet, 

Do not strip me off my bodice, 

Like the rovr of dying pigeons, 

Many thoughts dup up into my heart 
My parrot do not come in wy dream 
For then my beirt is hlled with restlesnees. 
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ffahmdra, the Dewar (Brothertn-law) 

Ten and sis Jeth's I haT® 

And full fifteen Dewars^ ^ 

Yet Jlahendra, my dewar, whom! dearly love, 
la sweetest to me of them all. 

Do not come, 0’ Maheudra, 

Do not come with light in yonr hand, 

Do not come in the night with light in your band. 

IjCSt people see you creeping in. 

Do not come in the night, 

Mahendra! my charming dear, 

Do not make any noise, 

Lest my children weep. 

Mahendra does not turn np. God knows why? His 
Bhavi*paramonr, makea all nficeesary preparations to receive 
him, but He sorely disappoints her. Thus sings the Bhavi in 
despair, rather in a repentant mood.) 

‘I cleansed my cnrvee and corners, 

For my brother-in-law’s sake, 

But he fled away to foreign land 
I waited for him all in vain.' 
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j 4 /irot^&r's I^e^ufi^ 

Do not beat my Bhavis brotherl 
Do not beat my Bhavi. 

She bears my nephew 
In her womb, my brotlier! 

Do not beat my Bhavi, 

A stick of han^s Hawn the roof, 

Do not you use It to beat her 
Do not beat my Bhavi, brotlier! 

Do not beat my Bhavi 

Forget not the fines, jou’ll have to pay. 

And punishment to undergo, 

Then, stay, do not beat her. 

Do not beat my Bhavi, brother 
Do not beat my HhavL 
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F&t the Battle Ftehl 


* Brother! You are a. a lead j lion like a mountam 
Yon are aa soft ns a lotas ia. 

You are ns swift ns a leopard-at-prey 

Yet being all thie 

Cannot yon eonquer, hrotlior ! 

That mneh eoTeted cannlry, ?’ 

‘My sons! Yon aro lion cnbs, 

Conid yon go to KUirbbirhi country 
And return triumphant, 

With Bhiwan Itawat's head in your bands 
Heads with folded turban, bands with ringJ 
And necks with wreaths, shall t decorate,’ 
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O’ Jhankuru ! you are Bom to Parents Bold 

0 Jhankuru 1 You are born lo parents bold 
Who possess poisonous arroirs. 

Jetting for months together 

Whose aerial weapons, cotof long distances. 

Like the mighty Gangaji’s currents. 

Whose arrows have sharpness of a needle, 

And steadiness of a mountain high 
Wljose clothe are irou'clad armour. 

0* Jhankuru! eou of such gallant parents 
Fight you on steadily!fight. 
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Bhandari's M<ddh 


*0’ Bhandari 1 dear I toll mo, 

How is your llaleth ! 

Is it good to look at ?' 

‘A dr^n fall of water, 

With ripples, full of music, is m my Ifalelb. 

A fountaiu below the village, is in my Maleth, 
Palat-gardena are in plenty, in my Maleth. 
Cress and citron are in tny Maleth. 

Enclosures for cows, are in my Maleth 
And fences lor buffalos, are in my Maletk 
Bravest of men face contest in my Slaleth 
nice to look at, ia my Maleth. * 
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* What stealibilj oil the eholf. 

Ha?e yon pat Bhavi ?’ 

' There are breads lor your brother ? 

‘ Give uie aoioe bits of theio Dhavi’ 
Pshaw 1 too uiueb ol a beggar you are' 

* What stealthily on the Bhc-lf, 

‘ Have you put Bbiivi ?’ 

‘ There is polled rice for yotir brother’ 

‘ Give me, only liaudful of it Hlmvi’ 

‘ Pshaw I too much of a beggar you are 
‘ What stealthily oo the shelf 
Have you pot Bhavi ?’ 


Naffelo, tha God 


la the temple' Nagelo has come, 

Nagelo is a new' god- 
In tbe temple Nagolo has come, 

In Laabiya Thati, Nagelo has come, 

A powerful god is he, Nagelo has come. 

In the temple Nagelo has, 

What sounds are they ? 

In the temple Nagelo has come, 

These are sounds of beat of drums. 

In the temple Nagelo has come. 

What sonuds are they? 
in the temple Nagelo has come 

These are Bounds of trumpet call, 

In the temple Nagelo has come 
What sounds are they ? 

In the temple Nagelo has come. 

These are sounds of conch-shell blown. 
In the temple Nagelo has come 
Nagelo is a new god 
Nagelo ia a powerful god. 

Nagelo is god of my natiTe land. 
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Loehmat Partai Dear 

Iti ths lonelj forest, 

When tears come in my eyes 
Who v?ill wash them away ? 

Lachma, my parrot dear! 

W ho will wash away ? 

I am longing for you, dear I 
My heart is weeping for youi 
la great agony I am dear j 
Lachtna, my parrot dear J 
In great agony I am dear! 

But alaa! on that ahore of the Gangaji you are, 
On this disapointed do I stay, 

Who will lay ajangaP for ns dear I 
Lachhma, my parrot dear I 
Who will lay a jangar, dear [ 

If only you dearly loved me 

Gladly would yon respond to ray frequent calls 
Gladly would give me yonre, 

Lachhtna, my parrot dear 1 
Gladly would you give me yours. 

Conaptrers, as many are there, my gtrl I 
Ugly is the part they play, 

Will, sura'y, destroy our relatione, 

Laohhma, my parrot dear I 
Will, surely, destroy our relations, 

Since my very childhood 
I loved you, intensely loved. 

Love is deep, ray heart lull of you, 

l-I^p«cuc,of crowingrirwab^hridUffthehtnciof 
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La^ma my Parrot JPea»^(contiiiued.) 

Lachhmft, mj parrot dear 1 
My heart ia falL of yoii. 

My heart is fuU of love, 

A love, surely, always for you 
What is in your heart, dear 1 
Lachhina, my parrot dear! 

What is io your heart, dear j 
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Magk Fanchofiii 

The ilagh-Pauchami has come, 

Green barley has bedecked every home, 

Evory-body is happy. 

But I for my native land long. 

Lucky femalee! go you to your native land, 

But do tell my meeeage to my tnother dear. 

Tell you all to my mother dear. 

Her welfare she did not send to me, 

I ardently long to see her, 

Oa one dank of field, I tvaa cutting my grass. 

From the other, brother stealthily passed by. 
Distribute you, a little later, 

PuSed rice, your aweet presont, 

OouToy, first, my message to her, 

That your daughtsi is iu agony, 

Day and night, shedding tears. 

Throughout raine, I cut and heaped buudlea of grass 
But accureed old husband, oeTer shared milk with me> 
Afraid of him, 1 go to dark corners to sleep 
But Growling slowly he comes to me. 

Growling slowly he comae to me. 

Standing does he kiss my lips. 

Tell my father. O’ dear motherl 
You earned money and cut my throat. 

Forgetful of my life’s delight, 

To this old man, he married me 


i/angal'G^ 

Lay the aanlal seat, deck it with pearl a and. flowers. 

Which god &at on thia seat, which goddess aat on this seat! 
Narain aat on this seat, Laxmi flat on this seat, 

No patch of cloud ia hovering in the sky. 

Why, than, the Dhauly ia muddy to-day! 

Narain began to take Hie bath 

Lax ml began to take Her bath 

Dhauly is, therefore, muddy to*day 

Lay the sandal seat, deck it with pearls and flowers 

Which god sal on this seat, which goddess sat on this seatl 

Shankar sat on this seat, Gaura sat on this seat. 

No patch of cloud ia hovering in the sky, , 

Why, then, the Dhauly is muddy to-day? 

Shankar began to take His bath, 

Gaui^i began to take Her bath. 

Dhauly* is, therefore, muddy to-day. 

(So on till w6 hear.) 

Lay the sandal seat, deck it with pearls and flowers 
Which man aits on this aoat, which woman sits on this seat. 
Bridegroom site on this seat, bride sits on this seat 
No patch of cloud is hovering in the sky, 

Why, then, the Dhauly^ie muddy to-day? 

Bridegroom begins to take^his bath, 

Bride begins to take her hath. 

Dhauly is, therefore, muddy to-day- 


t AUkeuda In upper Onbvil l< onllfrd Dhenl j. 
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^^fii7idap~Pheri 

First ronad ia over, she is her father’s darling, 
Second round is over, she is her mother’a darling, 
Third round is ovor,^ ehe is heir uncle’s darling 
Fourth round is over, the girl is still a maid, 

Fifth round of the maodap she makes, 

Sixth round of the maudap she matri!u^ 

Seventh round of the maudap she makes. 

Eighth round of the mandap she makes, 

Nineth round of the mandap she makes, 

To-daj onwards, jour wife, has she become, 
Accept her hand and make her jour (]ueett. 


A lt^qu4d to Cuckoo 

Sing, sing 0’ dear cuckoo? 

Slug a metodj iu my native land, 
Hearing your song sweet and gay, 

My mother will remember me. 

Hearing your song 0’ dear cuckoo, 

ALy father will send for me. 

Hearing your song sweet and gay 
My brother will oome to fctcb me home. 
Sing sin^ O' dear cuckoo! 

Sing a melody in my native land 
Hearing your song 0’ dear cuckoo. 

My aunt will prepare sweeta for me 
Hearing your sweet melody, 

My uncle will send sweets to me 
Hearing your songs of love, 

My Bhavi will weep for me. 

Sing sing, 0' dear cuckoo, 

Sing a melody in my native land, 
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Ethnographic and Folkculture Society (U. P.) 
Rules and Regulations- 

RULES 

1, The Society shall be kno^ as the Ethao^raphic and Folk 
Culture Society- ^ 

2- The Headquarters of the Society shall be at Lucknow 
(India). 

3- The aims and objects of the Society shall be to collecti 
compile and publish in the form of bulletins or monographs all the 
materials relodng to the folk culture of these Provinces^ songsi 
folk talcs , mythsj riddles, folk art. customs, beliefs and law. 

(a) To promote scientific rc^aich in the fields o! ethnography 

and foik art and culture; ^ ^ ^ j' 

(b) To work in co-operation with other scientific bodies 
working in similar fields of researcb. 

4* The Society shall consist of Ordinary Members, Lite 
Members and Patrons. 

5* Persons contributing 200/- or more to the Funds or 
the Society may be elected as Patrons by the Society. 

6. Persons desirous of paying an annua! subscription of 
Rs. 5/- may, sublet to tbe rules hereinafter statedt ^ elected 
as Ordinary Members of tbe Society in any meeting of its Execu¬ 
tive Council. 

7* Ordinary Members may become Life Member? at any 
time by making a single payment of Rs lUO/- in additioa to any 
fees paid previous thereto in accordance with the rules stated 
below but subject to approval by the Executive Council 

8. Ordinary Member and Life Member shall have to ray 
upon election an admission fee of Re. 1/-besides their dues for 
subscriptions, 

RIGHTS and privileges OF MEMBERS. 

9. All Ordinary and Life Members of the Society shall be 

the Members of the General Committee end shall enjoy tbe 
following rights and privileges: . i i j 

(a) To fill any office in tbe society on being duly elected 
thereto. 

tb) To be present and vote at all meetings and elections^ ^ 

(c) To receive free of cost euch publications of the Society 
as may be arranged and published by the Council from time to 
time unless otherwise directed by the Council. 

10* Patrons shall receive free of cost all publications of the 
Society ag well as monographs specified above, but shall not 
enjoy other privileges of Ordinary and Life Members of the 
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Society but they may be elected Members of Advisory Board ai 
provided by the rulea. 


ELECTIONS OF MEMBERS 


11. Candidates for election as Ordinary or Ijfc Members 
shall be proposed by one and seconded by another Ordinary 
Member of the Society. Such proposal or proposals shall be put 
before the Couitcjl at their loeetinfi following the date of pro^sal 
received by tbe General Secretary for election and candidates 
receiving support from the majority of the Meiabei:s ,ot the 
Council present and parricipating m tbc voting shall be declared 
duly elected. In case of equality of votes either for or against 
the proposal the President of the meeting shall have the casting 
or second vote. Upon election of any Person ai an Ordinary 
or a Life Member his name shall be published for general informal 
tion. The Council may reject any proposal for membership 

without assigning any reason. t j 

12. A person so elected shall be declared to he duly admitted 
as an Ordinary Member on payment of the admi^ion 

and at least the Erst half yearly instalment ra Rs. 2*^ or ms 
annual subscription within one calendar month from the date ot 

his elect ioup j j tr 

13. No person whose name has once been and not 

accepted for Ordinary Membership shall be eligihle foe 

tion as a Member again until the expiry of six months from the 

date of such re fee tion» , i j- t 

14 The official year of the Society shall be from January 

1st to December 3bt of each year. 

QUALIFICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


IS. Persons interested in the Folk Culture cf the Province 
or those who have done research in cultural subiec^ or mtena 
doing so shall be eligible for election as a member of the oociety ; 
and such persons belonging to the medical, demographicai, 

anthropological, statistical and other a^ed fields of research shall 
be eligible for membership of the Society if duly elected under 
the rul® enumerated for the purpose. 


THE SOCIETY AND MANAGEMENT 

16. The affairs and properties of the Schciety ahall be admi_fUS“ 

teredi directed and controlledi subject to the rules a^ d^ision* 
of the Society, by its Councili which shall consi^ of olncc bearers 
such aa one President, two Vice-Presidents, one General Secretaryi 
one Treasurer and four other non-official members elected Irom 
amongst the Life Members^nd Ordinary Members at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Society. ^ ^ 

17. The Gfiuetal Secretary (who shall ordinarily be resident 
in Lucknow) shall be nominated by the Council and whose nomin^ 
ation shall be placed for confiimation at the next General Meeting 
of the Society following the nomination. 
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18* There shall be one Treasurer (residcTit in Lucknow) 
ivho shall be nommated by the Council and whose nomination 
shall be placed for conBrmation at the next General Meeting of 
the Society following the nominatlonH 

19. There shall be two Joint Secretaries whose duties would 
be partly derivative and partly determined by the Council from 
time to timsp 

20. The term of the office of the General Secretary 
and of the Treasurer shall be for a period of three years following 
the conBrmation of the appointment and they shall be eligible 
for re’-appointment- 

21 There shall be one President and two Vice-Presidents 
who shall be nominated by the Council and whose nomination 
shall be placed for condrmation at the neat General Meeting of 
the Society following nomination 

^ The term of the office of the President and of the Vice- 
Presidents shall be for one year and they shall be eligible for 
re-appointment* 

23- The members of th* Council other than the office-bearers 
shall be elected at the Annual General Meeting by ballot and for 
the purpose of this election any Ordinary or Life Member may 
propose the name of any other Ordinary or Life Member for such 
election, which must be seconded by another Ordinary or Life 
Member. The proposal must reach the General Secretary at 
Headquarters of the Society before the ISth of Se^itember immedi¬ 
ately preceding the year, for which the Council is to be elected* 
The General Secretary of the Council shall circulate those names, 
together with such other names, not exceeding three, as ir may 
suggest for the purpose of proper regional representatioUj to all 
Ordinary and Life Members for election by ballot. The ballot 
papers will be scrutiuiied by the Presidents the Vice-Presidents 
and the General Secretaryn and the results of the ballot will be 
announced at th^ Meeting of the General Committee. 

24 In the event of a vacancy occurring within a year 
amongst the office-bearers of the Society ti. e., President, 
Vice-President. General Secretary and the Treasurer) the 
Council shall have power to fill up such Facancy for the 
period up to the termination of the next annual meeting of 
the Society. 

25* Tbe Council shall have full power to transact all 
business in cases of emergency, notwithstanding any limitations 
herein laid do^n in the rtileSj and to deal with all matters 
not otherwise provided for in these rules including making of 
such regulations as may appear conducive to tbe good 
administration of the Society and the attainment of its objects; 
provided always that such regulations be not inconsistent with 
anything contained In these rales and chat they are plac^ 
before the General Committee at its next meeting for its 
approval and the General Committee shall have the power 
either to ayprovei rescind or alter them as it will think fit* 

26i The Council shall be responsible for getting the 
account of tbe Society audited once a year by an auditor 
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hy the General Comnaictee at the _ annual fneet- 
ing, tpho shall not hold an 3 ? office its the Society^ and who 
may or may not be an Ordinary Membet or Life Mensber of 
the Society. The audited accouTits together with any remark 
made by the Cotincil shall have to be placed before the General 
Meet i ng for ado ption. 

27. The Council shall be cotapetent to make necessary 
contract on behalf of the Society through its General Secretary 
with any private person or persons for some book or books 
which may be published by the Society out of its fund or of 
some other private fund. 

28. The society shall sue and be sued in the name of the 
General Secretary. 

29- The admission fees collected shall be credited to the 
Reserve Fund of the Society. Any other sum or sums may 
be available from time to time may also be credited^'if decided 
$0 by the Council, to the Reserve Fund of the Society. All 
funds shall be held in the name of the Scscicty and shall be 
operated upon by the Treasurer of the Society. 

AMENDMENTS OF RULES, 

30p Additions to and alterations in tbe eKisting rules of 
the Society shall only be made by the General Committee at 
their annml mating. 

31 (a) PrQpo$^ls for additions and alterations in thn 
e^tUting rules may be made by the Council without previous 
notice^ - ^ I 

Ch) Procosal for additions snd alterations m the 
e^cisting rules may be made by any Ordinary or Life Member 
of the Society and the proposal after it has been seconded by 
another member shall be sent to tbe General Secretary so as 
to reach hjm two full months before the annual meeting of tbe 
General Comtnittee in which they will ordtnarily*be moved- 

Such proposals shall be circuUted to the members 
at least one full month before the Annual General Meeting* 

Any amendments to such proposals shall reach the 
General Secretary after having b«n duly seconded at least a 
fortnight before the Annual General Meeting. 

(c) All proposals together with any amendment shall 
be bronght up before the Annual General Meeting together 
with any remarks of the Council and shall be declared carried 
if accepted hy a majority of the constituent members present 
and voting at the meeting. 

MEETINGS. 

32. The President or in his absence any one of the Vice- 
Presidents will preside at the meetings of the Society and of the 
Council unless otherwise decided at any particular meeting. In 
case both the Pjesident and the Vice-Presidents are absent the 
members attending the meeting -will electa Chairman for the 
occasion^ 
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33, The General Sectetaiy wil l be responsible for all general 
administrative functions of the Societf including convening of 
met ting, keeping proper records, and circulating the minutes to 
the members* 

34, The Treasurer will be responsible for collection and 
custody of all moneys payable to the Society and also for pay* 
meats made out of the funds of the Society when sanctioned by 
the Council p 

35, Ordinarily the Annual Meeting of the Society shall be 
held some time in January every year. In that meeting 
accounts of the last preceding year and budgets of the enduing 
year will be considered and adopted am^^ngst other business If 
necessary any amount may be withdrawn from the reserve fund 
for erpenditure provided in the budget. No expenditure of 
money belonging to the Society shall be incurred unless the ^ame 
is provided in the sanction budget or in cases of emergency or 
unforeseen circumstances such e^ependiture is sanctioned by the 
Councih 

3 . In cases of emergency* extraordinary meeting of the 
Genera] Committee may he called by the CoundL * 

37- A ny member of the Society may requisttioti extra—ordi¬ 
nary meeting of the General Committee through the Executive 
Council provided that the Council are in agreement with the 
cause or causes of such lequisiEon. 

38. At least 15 days’ notice to all Ordinary or life Members 
of the Society will be necessary for the meeting of the General 
Committee—annual or requisitioned 
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'*y4 book that is shut is but a block'* ^ 
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